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" ainsi que cela se pratique en France, la mesure commune du
" commerce ne s'etablira pas stir la quantite annuelle produite
" par les mines d'or ou par celles d'argent, mais stir tine moyenne
" proportionelle entre les variations que subiront ces deux
" quantites, et F6talon d6sir6 en acquerra plus de fixite."

Now the above is what we want answered; it will not
answer itself. We are all agreed that the object in view is
to have the greatest fixity which can be obtained from our
common measure of value. We are all agreed that within
a country where gold is the only measure of value, the
fixity, though not absolute, is as great as can be had; but
the question is how to obtain the greatest fixity in inter-
national transactions, and with reference to this point we
believe that the effect of the demonetisation of silver has
shown that "there are more things in heaven and earth"
than were dreamt of in the philosophy of Lord Liverpool
and McCulloch.

Lord Sherbrooke has not refuted our arguments, but he
approves of Aristotle's definition. He therefore believes
that money is made by law and can be unmade by it; but
he apparently disbelieves that the relative value between
the two metals can be fixed by it; that is, he thinks that
Aristotle's rule is good enough for either metal, but not for
both. He is thus, in my opinion, landed in the dilemma
suggested in Sheridan's famous paradox.

Sheridan was in the habit of walking with his aunt
to the pump-room at Bath, but after a time that amuse-
ment palled upon him, One day he neglected to escort
her, and on his visiting her next day she remonstrated with
him.

" But/' he answered, " it was raining all the morning."
" Quite true," she said, " but it was fine all the afternoon,
" and I heard of you on the public walks." To which he
rejoined, " My dear aunt, it was fine enough for one, but
" not for two."